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Tux city of Edinburgh has long been not be altogether destitute of education, 


clared, 

should | other 

schéol within the town,“ bot to the prin- quarterages received by them o 
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impatient that this relaxation was with.’ 
heli, assembled tumultuotsly, and went’ 
in a body to the town-house, to nd 
of the magistrates their wonted privilege. 

. This request being refused, the ne 
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tion became more systematic and formid- 
able. Having provided themselves with 
provisions and arms, the scholars took 
of the school-house, with a 
termination to hold it out both against 
their teachers and the magistrates, until 
their demand was complied with. The 
pane ear oe: ae . of this, gee 
diately depu ohn Macmoran, one o! 
their bs: with some of the city offi- 
cers, to endeavour to appease the young 


gentlemen by accommodation, or reduce 
them to chedlanes by force. The magis- 


The trate, regardless of the threat, 
in ‘his duty, and Sinclair 
fatally kept his promise. “He fired 


too 

his pistol ; eae and immedi. 
ately expired. Upon this the scholars 
surrendered, and were committed to pri- 


apnyal salary each of £20 Scots, toge- 


scholar 1 
A | mage: «+ oahu 
mer! yearly }. per quar 
» Wi tlons. 
ba from recei 


? 
his. own clas god ‘le. quenerty oem 
every scholar in the other classes ; and 


the four inferior masters to receive an an- 


respective classes.” 


enlargem 

not until 1777 that the increasing popu. 
lation of Edinburgh induced the citizens 
to erect a larger and more commodious 
edifice, on the same ground close to the 
old one, which was then taken down and 


the enclosed. The foundation of 
the was laid on the 24th of June, 
1777, by the late Sir William Forbes, 


-masons, assisted 
y the mason lodges in the city, and ac. 
companied in procession by the magis. 
Soe neat, onl Se meen al 
boys of High School. Since this 
erection, with the exception of a small 
addition made to the rector’s room, and 
the division of the common-hall into two 


. Not only is increased accommodation 
wanted, but the present situation of the 
school, however excellent and advanta- 
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town. by e 
pe ary road. The Town Council have 

in the aid of Mr. Hamilton, an 
architect 


splendid approach of th 


y last, by 
Glenorchy, Grand Master of the 
Sco 


The expense of the building, to con. 

ceehesned, of proper size and 
yentilation, with the appropriate addi- 
i requisite apartments to each, a 
eommon-hall, library, writing-school, and 
ther rooms, which the improved system 
of education renders i i 
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THB TENTH ODE 
OF TRE SECOND BOOK OF WORACE. 
* Harry the man who void of fears, 
His bark of life securely steers ; 
2D2 
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Who neither spreads his swelling ealls, 
Nor trusts too much to prosp’rous gales; 
Nor, when the winds and ocean roar, 
Presses too much upon the shore. 

Who loves in peace through life to stray, 
Will always choose the middle way, 

Free from the cares which wealth attend, 
Nor helpless, yet without a friend ; 

He will not see, with envieus eyes, 

The rich and the ambitious rise. 


The storm high palaces has shook, 

Whilst the poor cot does calmly look 

On the rough blast: the pine is torn 

From its deep roots, and far is borne ; 

But, with their humble station blest, 

The shrubs secure in valleys rest. 

That soul is truly reckon'd great, 

Prepared for ev'ry kind of fate, 

Not wishing riches to command, 

Not fearing poverty’s cold hand : 

The stormy winter comes from Jove, 

That god the winter does remove. 

Though mis'ry now attends your ways, 

Soon you may number happy days; 

The god who rises in the east, 

And ends his journey in the west, 

His lyre he does not always sound, 

Nor always do his shafts rebound. 

Whether adversity’s your guest, 

Or you prosperity has blest, 

Conceal whatever be your fate, 

And keep your mind in equal state; 

And when arise inviting gales, 

Quickly contrect your swelling sails. 

g.3. 
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THE FATAL ROSE, 


(AN AUTHENTIC sNECDOTE,) 
Translated from the Italian of Rossini, 
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force of superstitious prejudice, and the 
ascendancy which, unchecked, it some. 
times acquires over both judgment and 

In the year 17—-I had occasion to visit 
England for a few months, and om the 
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eve of my return was commissioned with 
several letters to [taly by several families 
to whoin I had, during my residence 
on the British coasts, been introduced. 
Amongst these was one presented to me 
by Mr. St. V——, a young man with 
whom I had frequently been in company, 
and who ‘had excited within me a con- 
siderable degree of interest, not only from 
his prepossessing appearance, but more 
particularly by a deep cast of melancholy 
which pervaded his fine countenance. 
It was that sort of calm, unobtrusive 
sadness which irresistibly and intuitively 
wins upon our sympathy, and united as 
it was to a noble deportment and grace- 
ful symmetry of form, it was impossible 
but to imbibe a warm predilection in his 
behalf. He was young—a foreigner— 
and the dignity of his air announced him 
of good’ birth and family, as much as his 
easy politesse characterised the gentleman, 
pee ( his refined con tion the scholar. I 
had received my introduction to him by 
a family of distinction in the metropolis, 
and was prompted to make many inquiries 
respecting him ; but further than that he 
was a Portuguese, unhappy, and incorri- 
gibly insensible to all the bright glances 

ladies’ eyes, I could learn nothing. The 
letter he had confided to my care was ad- 
dressed to the Marchese in the 
vicinity of Florence, aud .I determined 
to.deliver it in propria persona, indulg- 
ing a hope that I might perchance gain 
some information relative to the. myste- 
rious stfanger. I returned to Italy—I 
fulfilled my self introduction at ‘the Villa 
dell’ and found in the appearance 
and manners of the Marchese as much 
to conciliate admiration and esteem as in 
those of the interesting unknown. I was 
hiowever struck by observing the same 
melancholy cast of countenance as that 
which in him had excited my attention. 
On mentioning the name: of Mr. St. 
V—., while tendering the letter, a sud- 
den start involuntarily agitated his frame, 
and: there was a tremor of the hand, a 
quivering of the lips as he received it, 
indicating ‘too any! that some tender 
ehérd of the had vibrated to .4 
painful recollection. .This introduction 











cast .a glance of mournful. earnestness 
towards a small vase stationed on a mar- 
ble pedestal: at ‘the extremity of one of 
_ea-bhe_rooms. : I was once left alone in this 





apartment, and approached to examine 
the vase, thinking that it might perhaps 
be decorated with some’ painting of in- 
terest; but no, it was of simple con- 
struction, bearing neither device nor 
motto. A proper sense of honour de- 
terred me from removing the cu that 
surmounted it,. added to which, I am not 
of the class of the fairer sex, and conse. 
quently exempt (your gentle pardon 
ladies ) from that all powerful stimulant, 
curiosite. A short lapse of time however 
furnished me with an ample explanation. 
The only child of the Marchese was a 
young and beautiful girl, who combined 
— mental accomplishment and elegant 
qualification, with a warm and _ gentle 
heart. I once had a view of a miniature 
resemblance of her, and it presented a 
— picture of faultless, feminine love- 
iness. From her. earliest years, however, 
she evinced a strong propensity to super- 
stition, and though this might in its first 
8 have been constitutional, yet, it 

certainly been tly matured and 
augmented by the solitude in which (from 
a very delicate state of health) she was 
compelled to pass ‘much of her time, and 
by a course of reading in which she was 
inconsiderately indulged by a sort of 
gouvernante who had resided in the family 
ever since the demise of the Marchesa. 
To this ity the fair Eloda owed 
her death. At about the time she entered 
her eighteenth year she was accosted by 
one of those wanderers who infest society, 
earning subsistence under ce of 
divulging future fate; and. her re- 
peated importunities was at length in- 
duced to submit her white palm to the 
sibyl’s inspection. Whether the amiable 
girl had in any way incurred the resent- 
ment of the reputed prophetess is not 
known ; but apparently actuated by some 
vindictive motive, she informed her in- 


tender argument, every 


licate, became so mournfully impaired 
that it was deemed requisite to try the 
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benefit of change of scene. The Mar-. 
chese —— therefore to make the 
tour y- Arrangements were 
speedily made, and early in the summer 
of 17— the tender object of. solicitude 
commenced, attended by the anxious 
parent, and the gouvernante—her last 


journey. 

The novelty of objects, the sublimity 
of scenery in the vicinity of a 
awful, speaking grandeur of the burning 
mount, and the refined and festive circles 
in which from their rank they found an 
easy access, and frequently mingled—all 


combined in some measure to recall the 
to tulate himself toring al hi 

congra' imself on having 8 
anxieties 


arrival of a family with whom he had 
been long on terms of intimacy, and 
pleased himself with the idea of ‘a gta- 
tification he should derive in introducing 


leading from the entrance, when 
the attention of the Marchese Moa 
ed by feeling the arm of his ter 
suddenly tremble. He hastily turned a 
glance of inquiry on her ashy countenance, 
when with a hurried agitated motion of 
earnestness she pointed to a stranger then 
issuing from the portico, and in a broken 
and scarcely articulate voice, she exclaim- 
ed, “* The rose—the rose !”” The cava- 
lier caught the exclamation without hav- 
ing time or opportunity to remark the 
perturbation of the speaker, and naturally 
concluded that: it was merely an admira- 
tion of the flower he wore which she was 
ing, and as the shadow of a lady’s 
= is a csinadnan mee, with 
ait of gentle try so peculiar to 
finished politesse, he advanced and pre- 
sented the rose. It was the action of a 
moment ; before another had ela the 
gift was hastily thrown aside, 
and both hands extended to raise the fairer 
faded flower—the unfortunate Eloda. She 
had beheld the action of the stranger—she 
saw the fated pe for her ac- 
ceptance—she saw the . speaking eye, 
the dark tinted cheek, pook rere. him 
the son of other climes ; in the lapse of 
an instant she saw all this; the dreadful 
prophesy rushed cold on her heart, like a 
t of ice, and with a loud, last, heart- 
rending shriek of despair, she sunk dead 
at his feet. 
That the circumstances connected with 
this melancholy catastrophe, should so 
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nearly associate with the siby]’s prediction ; 
and further, that its prediction was true- 
is certainly remarkable; yet we may in a 
great measure attribute its accomplish- 
ment to the tender susceptibility of thé 
victim. The rencontre with a str 

in a spot remote from her native scenes, 
could be nothing singular, any more than 
that he should have in his a 
flower, which at that period of. the year: 
blooms in such luxuriance; but the 
combination of circumstances acting on 
a mind naturally disposed to superstition, 
and enfeebled too as it was by anxiety. 
and ill health, were too powerful a shock 
to be overcome. .The sorrowing father, 
who followed to an untimely grave the 
wreck of all his withered h wasnot the 
only mourner ; the ill-fe stranger, who 
had thus innocently sent her to the grasp 
of death, could never in be revived to 
happiness. Wherever he wandered, still 
on — fancy remembrance re- 
called t ;ce—the agonized glance, 
which he had been instrumental in g 

for ever. Still on his ear rung that fear- 
ful shriek—that heart-b —the 
last tone that was ever to escape the lips 
which he had silenced to speak no more. 
Still on remembrance the fault- 
less form, the beauteous image which he 
had sent like a blighted blossom to the 
grave. The suffering he evinced endeared 
him to the Marchese, a mutual fri Pp 

was interchanged between them; and’ 
oe oe ag ru bade adicu to Italy, 

in the hope ivesting memory of its 

bitterness, still a correspondence subsisted 

on both sides, till it was annulled by 

death. The gouvernante had 

the rose with scrupulous care, and hence 

there arose the frequent glance of mourn- 

fulness which I wi directed by the 

Marchese to the ve in ke pa its wither- 

ed remains were ited ; hence, 

the air of sorrow ant mane 8 - 

apparent on the countenance of the Por- 

tuguese. The morning on which the 

foregoing melancholy detail was related 

to me, was the anniversary of Eloda’s 

birth-day—the succeeding one found the 

Marchese sleeping at her side. 


ON BEAUTY. 
( To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Si1r,—As a truly beautiful woman is an 
object that can never fail to call forth ad- 
miration from every man, whether in the 
vigour of youth, or. in the autumn.of his 
ears, it may. Rot. be uninteresting to 
earn what really constitutes the beauty 
of the human bedy, and to observe what 
rules have been with judgment given to 



















In the s, vol. 2, the beauty 
of the different parts of the female form is 
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‘hose should be placed 
divide'the face inito two equal 
of a moderate size, 
mared, though some- 
, little rising e the nose, which is 
t just ‘perceivable, may give a v 
ful look to it. The mouth should 
the lips not of equal thick. 
ild be well turned, small 
proms, soft, even to the eye, 
ving red in them; a truly 
retty mouth is like a rose-bud that is be- 
Pinning to blow. The teeth should be 
m white, well ranged, and 
. The chin of a moderate size, white, 
and agreeably rounded. The neck 
ould be white, straight, and of a soft, 
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ee ss wider ae the shoulders, 

wa lessening gra- 
dually t a rm The besveale be 
even well rounded. straight, 
but varied by a rounding of the 
more fleshy parts of and finely turn- 
ed, white and little. 


fover, su beauty is full as a8 
teal. increases the extent of beauty 
vastly, and makes it ina manner univer- 
sal; every body may be beauciful in the 
im: of some one or other ; some 
delight in a gentle natural rosiness of com- 
plexion, others in a high exalted artificial 
red ; some nations in waists dispropor- 
tionably large, and others in waists as 
poo np, maemo agh In — the 
most ite things inable ma’ 
each be haoked apie de beautiful in aif. 
ferent countries, or by different people in 
the same country. 

Personal beauty may be considered 
undet,these four heads :—Colour, Form, 
Expression, and Grace; the two former 
being, as it were the body, the two latter 
the soul of beauty. 

“1. Colour,—Although this is the 
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lowest of all the constituent parts of 

beauty, yet it is vulgarly the most strik- 
and the most observed ; the beauties 
colour 

than any o 


the other three. The most 


the off of the cheeks, set 

by of full eyebrows, and of 
the hair when it falls in a p manner 
round However, general 
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“ The general cause of beauty in the 


form or shape in both sexes, is a propor- 
tion, or an unison and harmony in all 
parts of the body.” 


Cc. S. 





THE DYING POET. 


BeneatTa a rug, whose verdant hue, 

Show’d it could other service do, 
On desk or dinner table. 

A meagre, song-worn poet lay, 

Near, as I think, to that sad day, 
When swans to sing are able. 


Life's toilsome epic nearly past, 
He felt that day might be his last, 
So thus he closed his lays :— 
« May ev'ry bard descend like ine, 
Resign’d into eternity, 
And cover'd with green baize ! (bays) ” 
Frank. 





ANECDOTES OF MR. ABER- 
NETHY. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
A GENTLEMAN farmer from a distant 
part of the country, either fancying there 
Was some derangement in his system, or 
wishing, after having seen other 
tights of the metropolis to visit onc of its 


— much less of judgment: 
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DEATH OF JOHN, THE. GREEK. 
EMPEROR. ' 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Joun, the Greek emperor, one day hunt-, 
ing a wild boar, having wounded him, 


b 
of With his spear, the boar, enraged, turned . 


round, and bore hard forward against the 
weapon, which forced the em: *s hand 
backward against the point of a poisoned, 
arrow that was hanging in a quiver on, 
his back. The wound was but slight; 
but the strength of the poison so great as 
pr neagie y x pain, which still in- 

is and arm swelling, 
ig degree, there was ho re-. 
medy but for his arm to be cut off, which. 
desperate and uncertain cure he was ut- 
terly against, often pleasantly saying, 
while in the greatest pain, that the Greek 
empire was not to be governed with one 
hand. But his agony still increased with, 
the effect ‘of the poison, till grim death — 
put an end to his sufferings. 

J.N. 


THE BURMESE. 


Iw our last Mirror we gave an engrav- 


ing and os of — Burmese car-, 
jage, captured du t war in 
India, and we now oad the well. 
written catalogue sold at the exhibition, 
an interesting account of the Burmah 
empire and the Burmese. ferx 
t is a fact, no less extraordinary than 
true, that there are no countries on_.the 
habitable globe, where the arts of civilized 
Fa are at. all amperes. of whi our 
nowledge is so. limited. imperfect, as 
of those lying immediately between the 
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British possessions in India and the Em- 
pire of ‘China. - 

Burmah itself is not so much a country, 
as the designation of an active and vi- 
gorous race of Mountaineers originally 
inhabiting the line of mountains, sepa- 
rating the great peninsula, stretching from 
the corifines of Tartary to the Indian 
Qcean, and considered by many the Gol- 
den Chérsonesus of the Ancients. Pour- 
ing down from these heights and native 
fastnesses, this enterprizing and arrogant 
people have successively fixed their yoke 
os thé entire peninsula of Aracan, and 

seizing successively the separate 
states and kingdoms of Ava, Pegue, &c., 
have condensed their conquests into one 
powerful state, called the Burmah Em- 
pire, from their own original name. This 
great Hindoo-Chiuese country, has gone 
on extending itself on every possible oc- 
casion; subduing Assam,* Aracan, and 
even part of Siani,. so that on all sides it 
woes appear to rest upon ‘natural bar. 


China ; on the south it had carried its 
arms to the ocean, subduing every oppo- 
nent—on the north, it rested upon the 
high mountains of Tartary, dividing it 
from’ Tibet, an effectual barrier—on the 
west, ‘a gréat and almost impassible tract 
of jungle wood, marshes, and alluvial 
swamps of the great river Houghly, or 
the Ganges, pry am {ts boundaries 
between itself’ and the British posses- 
sions ;—but beyond ‘this commerce f and 
skirting the conquered country of Assam, 
lay the district of Chittagong, the point 
whence has originated the present obsti- 
nate contention. . 
~ ‘The events of the Burmese war show 
tribes to us under such very differ- 
ent qualities from any other’ enemy we 


* Assam is an extensive and fertile province, 
which the Burmese have recently added to their 
territory. It contains an area of about 60,000 
square miles. The people are of a warlike cast, 
and have stood many powerful contests with 
neighbouring states. On one occasion, Moham- 
med Shar, Emperor of Hindostan, attempted the 
conquest with 100,000 cavairy, but the whole 
were speedily annihilated. That the Burmese 
should have succeeded in subjugating a nation 
that was heretof bled to withstand such a 
mighty force, is a proof, if any were wanting, of 
the warlike prowess of these resolute people. 
Their constant aggressions have perfected them 
in every species of attack and defence, among 
the latter of which, their stockade system has at- 
tained the highest degree of perfection. A moun- 
tainous country, closely intersected with nuttahs, 
or thick reedy jungles, sometimes thirty feet in 
height, is the situatiowchosen for the stockade. 
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have had to cope with in the East, that. 
their history a more able inves- 
tigation than: this hasty and - imperfect 
sketch can be expected to afford. 

The population is estimated by Symes, 
at seventeen millions—by Judson, a re- 
cent missionary traveller, at nineteen— 
and by Cox at a much lower number; 
this is a subject of investigation upon 
which the data is so uncertain that it is 
difficult to decide which is the most cor- 
rect statement ; recent conquests may pro- 
bably have: brought up their num 
pretty nearly to Major Symes’s estimate. 
The people are represented to be lively, 
industrious, and energetic, and further 
advanced ‘in civilization than most of the 


Eastern nations ; = are frank and can- 


did. and destitute of that pusillanimity 
which characterizes the Hindoos, and of 
that revengeful malignity which is a lead- 
ing trait in the Malay character ; some of 
their men are even powerful  logicians, 
and take delight in investigating new sub- 
jects, be they ever so abstruse, but learn. 
ing is confined to the male sex, all the 
boys being taught by the priests, females 
not being allowed the advantages of edu- 
cation, except in the higher classes.— 
Their books are numerous, many of them 
written ina flowing and beautiful style, 
and much ingenuity is ‘manifested in the 
construction of their stories. 

The monarchy is arbitrary, the sove- 
—_ being sole lord and proprietor of life 
and property in. his dominions, his word 
is therefore irresistible law. Every male 
above a certain age, is considered as a sol- 
dicr—the absolute property of the sover- 
eign, aad liable to be called into service 
at any moment. - In speaking of the want 
of faith he experienced from the Burmese 
authorities, Capt. Cox says—‘‘ It is a 
farce to talk of treaties with the present 
rulers of this people, in their present state 
of information—their ignorance of their 
true interests is only equalled by their 
pride and presumption.” 

The climate and soil of the country 
are alike excellent, and Burmah may be 
called the Garden of the East, although 
agriculture is but little attended to. 

The general salubrity of the air is best 
evinced by: its effects; the inhabitants, 
— and female, are a hale robust = 
and strangers in general preserve their 
health, ‘or recover soon if they arrive sick. 
There are only two months in the year 
that are extremely hot. The country 
presents a rich and beautiful errs 


and if cultivated, would be one of 
finest in the world, but the poor have little 
inducement to labour under their. present 
hard task-masters. 4 

Capt. Cox remarks, ‘ ‘Wherever I 
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have landed, ~ have met with security and 

abundance, the houses and farm yards 

fat me in mind of the habitations of our 
ittle farmers in England.” 

The whole empire enjoys the great and 
inestimable advantage of being traversed 
from north to south by a vast navigable 
river, the Irrawaddy, which takes its 
rise from the mountains of Tibet, and 


ane gee mega er 


eon the ebony, the syca- 
more, the I my fig, wore the a 
which is in itself a e, add the -fresh- 
ness and beauty of shad ly bowers, im- 


various minerals and metals, : particularly 
abound, and the art of gilding; 
which seems always to have ope the 
abundance of the precious 

per have eaheakes a high ran 
as lendid specimen before us fully 
testifies, "Tradition affixes the early period 


perma soe marble, of most glesient 
beauty and of great utility in architecture, 
the slabs of which are for 


Mexicans and anci 

done by lunar Sse of mg 
adding every three a month of thirty 
days, as an in They ce- 


moon, and the days of the moon’s quar- 
Tee” tering, making or lunar-month. 


disloswet of India, their postry is xtremel 
po which as well as vousle, FA 


"The: Chinese are the purchasers of all the 
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precious minerals that are suffered to leave 
the country, they also take off large quanti- 
ties of a of a brown cotton, 
used in making their nankeens, and in res 
turn give theirs silk, velvets, gold and silver 
leaf, and thread, of which immense quan- 
tities are consumed in g ge hv pa- 
godas, and a variety of mi 

ee — Col. a p Porarcna 
tive. At Raynangoong are 

wells of Naptha, or earth oil, in- which 
article the traffic is immense. At this 
place and its vicinity there are’ no less 


than 520 of these oil 5; Tatesauem. she each it is 
= producing 1,824 lbs. 
it of each will being aotany aes 1,000 
per annum. 


“The Burmans are Boodhists, or plainly 
speaking, a nation of atheists ; - bes 
lieve that pprntya poh oy the 
principles of m and cone 
sequently that there is no eterfal God. 
The whole universe, they say, is only 
destruction and reproduetion—it therefore 
becomes a wise man to raise his desires 


above all th that exist, and aspire to 
the state in which there is no. existence. 
Rewards and punishments follow Par 
torious and sinfal acts, apteeabl 


nature of things. Guadama, * ge 
Boodh or deity, in consequence of meti- 
torious acts, arrived at that ‘state of per: 
fection, which made him deserving ‘of 
annihilation—the supreme ! Beodh, 
or Guadama, appeared in Hindostan about 
pce gree it is but a new. form 
given. to the o transmigratory system, 
which has existed from time immemorial. 


is in Ceylon and the his disciples took 
in Ceylon neighbouring 
Their sacred 


krit to the Indo-Chinese nations, where it 
has since maintained its, ground. . In 


lon is still su to be ited 
weet the teeth Gt whkh 
cred relic his Burmese oer Macnee 
formal and earnest ap ‘ion to 
Cox, our resident at to 
for him. ‘The- at 
, hag superlative’ 


deity, to which the tooth 

be a most important acquisition. ' 
The Burmese ate semen ae 

tious, attributing every ‘5 

mity that befals them to the influence of 

evil spirits. 7 ~ when the cholora 

began to rage in Rangoon, and all was 

terror and ala ee they manfully attacked 

these ideal enemies with ‘swords --and 
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SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Bournals. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF 

BEING SHORT. 

Or the disadvan of being short, I 

shall exhibit one, St order to p Bord dy 

that Statius was quite right, when, de- 

scribing a little hero, he says, 

« Major in exiguo regnabat corpore Virtus”, 
which my late worthy tutor, Olinthus, 


for reasons best -known.to himself, used not 


to make me translate.as follows :— 
“Mason Vértus commanded a small corps.” 
The name of major revives all my 


by-gone military ities. I was 
one: of the first who enrolled themselves 


giment to the glorious storm of a fuse 
bush, during a review on Wormwood 
rose was honoured with the favour- 
able of his late Majesty—God bless 
him! he inquired; “ fastened 
-that little warrior to his sword ?” and the 
date Duke of Richmond, who stood 

observed, that “ there was no fear of my 
ducking in battle, since the range of mus- 
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y head.” After the affair was 
officers gaye a-dinner, at which 
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gEEE 
the 
i 
uF ef 
iets 
bgeg? 
Erne 
gages 


pted 
to rise in order to support the of the 
chair ; bat wich all tp canted fovea 
that I meee yg a on a level 


shop, alternately waiting with basins be. 
neath their chins 


calling me the “ invisible boy.’ The 
chair, I believe, was indeed somew! 
to blame for the company’s ‘ 


. apr ee digi aeems 
to discern the presiding dignity therein 
Demmpetedtentoai deild 


One 
in a ygo-cart ; another said that I resem. 
bled a mouse under a canopy of state ; 


In, ere ee 
roar of laughter which these sallies occa- 
sioned, ‘one of my bottle cronies, who, 
perhaps, feared that the joke at my short 


s 
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. TABLE — ABOUT SHERI.. 


Mas. Lum, whose “ Readings” were 
commemorated in my fifteenth Letter, 
has removed into Berners-street. I cannot 


tal ; 


to encounter “ Water 
sea.” For myself, I 
po mre ge at than read —_ 
any day year, especially w 

Madame Vestris is the singer; but every 
one to his liking. Mrs. Lum’s soup and 
fish passed off very well, being enlivened 
Cayenne of Mathews’s old joke, 
off by Augustus Thackeray, viz. 


aa 
fete 


that then graced it, must ne- 
be soup-or-fish-ial. The first 
too, ——— without any ac- 
but, ts disappearance 
advent of the second, there ocs 
those hitches in the scenery, 
“they take place at either of 
Theatres, are iain 
low cooks manage as they is 
me a miracle. To bring so many 


pit 
ye 


ora 
rl 


notwithstanding the irregularity of guests 
in arriving at the of appointment, 
to me a that may cope in 


Upon the occasion in question, 
however, the cook, like General Mack, 


relieve her. ° 
Life of Sheridan in the dra’ -room.?”? 
inquired his Lordship. ‘ You did,” 
answered the lady; ‘I mean to read it 


to you this evening, provided we get 
through Southey’s yok of the Church in 
tolerable time.”” Lord Robert bowed his 


@milingly requested to hear it. “ Sheri- 


talk of the table, ifit turns upon tridges and 


ait. 
,” resumed Lord Robert, ‘ was dining: 

at Peter Moore’s with his son Tom”— 

*¢ Whose son Tom?” inquired Mr. Mud- 

ford.—‘* Sheridan's, of course,” 

his Lordship.—“« Oh, I did not kiow,’’: 

said Mr. 


his eye upon: the 
door, which opened with a boiled: > 
az he uttered the words “ nervous 


give him an extra evening’s re he 
shall have Mr. MCullech's © Pelidcal 
Economy’ all to himself.” 
Every guest at table secretl 
mined to make the most of this stery ; 
but, from lack of Lord Robert's tact, 
they none of them any effect 
from ing it. Augustus 
carried it off on the next evening into the 
city to a dinner given by a Blackwells 
hall factor, in King’s-arms-yard, Cole. 


ye ne oe te a 
t per! narrative, Thackeray 
had obtained “+ the ear of the court,’ as 
the fs in Weatminster-hall__and 
had he “ got over the ground,” he might 
have “ obtained his ” $s Dir, Duns 
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der,”’ said:the late Lord Ellenborough to 
a barrister of the overlaying species, 
‘¢ the court is ee! yous unless, 
by persevering to . you wish that it 
should be aoe you.” A hint like 
this would have been of immense service 
: anight bok who thus went on—“ On 
e night before its tation, Tom 
Sheridan was in the ‘quae, and so 
was I. Tom was engaged {to sup with 
Sir John Carr, in the Temple, and asked 
me if I knew whereabout his chambers 
were? Yes, said I, in Garden-court. I 
am going that way, and will show you. 
© Thank you,’ said Poor fellow! I 
never saw him afterwards. Let me see, 
where was I ?”—‘ In Garden-court, Sir,” 
said a complaisant Bill-broker who sat on 
Thackeray’s left hand. But by this 
time, from the length of his prologue, his 
audience had dwindled away, one by one, 
to adopt the Rev. S Smith’s 
himself bare 
to the very sexton.”. Still, however, he 


the tablein a roar, and effectually drowned 
poor Top Sheridan ‘by the following 
story :—*° You all knew Charles Tessier 
(omnes, “ All, all”)—Well ! after liv- 
ing some 


3 and meaning todo a bit of 
, exclaimed, ‘I can’t think what 
could be the matter with my horses just 

The id hardly ma- 
them. He. was obliged to drive 


eray was regularly floored. counter. 
h. came upon him “like a roaring 
from ”? if I may be so bold 
as to steal a from the gay deceiver 


e. 
Sir Hans Dabs Oliphant went away 
from Mrs. Lum’s with the anecdote in 
his sensorium, and thought himself per- 
fectly sure of an audience in Lady Brom. 
ler 8 very quiet deaf old woman, who 

listen to anything), in a private box 
at Covent-garden cents, Unluckily, 
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Miss Paton 


performed Mandane; and 
Sir Hans, who has no taste for anything 


but Shakspeare, was telling” the. story, 
while that = was singing “ Fly, me 
ideas, fly !*” The state of Lady Bromley’s 
auriculars 
Hans should tell his tale rather in alt: 
this the audience, who have got a knack 
of being attentive when Miss Paton sings, 
took in dudgeon ; and accordingly cries 
of “Silence, turn*him out, throw him 


over,” put Sir Hans’s soft ideas to the. 


rout; and Sheridan’s plate-warmer was 
once more thrown prostrate. - 


Mr. Mudford took the anéedote to the: 


table of a “ serious” family at Gravesend ; 


but being in the act of moulting ae 
arly 


fane feathers (he has been since regu 

evangelized by his wife), he told Sheri- 
dan’s retort without the oath, and conse- 
quently “ missed stays.” Col. Nightin- 


conveyed it to a house dinner at the. 


nited Service Club; but unfortunately 
the company, jointly and severally; had 
gotten into that vile trick of telling a 
parcel of stories, one after the other, about 
Sheridan, consisting of the old hash of, 
com: of wine and importer of music— 
making a creditor trot his horse up ‘and 
down treet, while he bolted into 
May Fair.—Cumberland and: his new 
erie Forty Thieves, which was 
nick-named at the time Sheridan :ahd ‘his 
Thirty-nineThieves—et hoc genushomne. 
In the midst of all this the poor.plate- 
warmer could only ‘‘ take its turn, and: be 
forgotten.” Mind I am not blaming the 
story-tellers : every’ man, especially at :a 
club, has a right to tell his own story ; 
but for myself, where conversation, or 
rather narration, takes that turn at table, 
I make it a rule to call for my hat. There 
is no enduring it. I really believe I know 
——— t ever was told. : What 
would I not give to be possessed of. less 
wisdom ! Whenever a man asks me at 
table, “ Did you ever hear the anecdote 
of—” I constantly interrupt him’ with 
‘¢ Yes,”” without waiting for his -noun 
substantive. <3 ‘ 
’ Shakspeare talks of evil deeds, which 
‘* return to plague the inventor.” It is the 
same with Lord Robert Ranter, 
on the day se’nnight which succeeded: his 
narrative, actually had his own story told 
to him at table by a dull man from Dun- 
dee, who would not be stopped, do ‘what 
his lordship would. “ your lordship 


thank you for some bread ;"—‘‘ So, sir, 
the servant in going too near the—"’—“ A 





it necessary that Sir: 


oh 2. mee. off & S S| f. ee ee meee 
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glass of water, if you please ;”—‘ Fire- 
; knocked down 


—”— Lady Somers, 
shall I have the pleasure of —’’—* The 
plate-warmer—” Here Lord Robert 
called out the whole posse comitatus, and 
‘the narrative danced on to the follow- 


.ing miscellaneous tune: “ Upon which 


-Peter Moore said—’—* No potatoes—” 
“Feeling for Tom Sheridan—”—“ Sherry 
for me, but take which you like—”—* [ 
suppose you have broken all the—” 
‘¢Champagne by all means.” —‘ No 


- gravy, but I’ll trouble Captain Watts—” 


‘s¢No, sir,” said the servant—‘‘ But”— 


-*¢ Peter Moore”—*“ More brocoli and no 


butter.” . To such. casualties will the 


-most_ undaunted narrator be subject, who 


-tells:his stories when people are hu ! 
(| After all, the pleasantest po ga 
table are those who never tell stories at 
‘all.. The merest trifle that ‘springs from 
-occasion is worth a hundred of the best 
‘jokes or narratives that ever were trans- 
ted. It is the same upon the stage. 
-The. moment Mr. A. says to Mr. B. 
‘© Pray be seated,” and sprawling out his 
legs, commences with “ It -is now fifteen 
‘years. since I first became acquainted 
‘with your father, then on foreign service. 
\At the commencement of our friendshi 
an incident occurred—” From that re 
I date a buzz of inattention from pit, box, 
and galleries. Not that I mean to banish 
story-telling from all places. There are 
resorted ith ie oO Bur — 
c to wit! . urling- 
ton Street and Sento Place are very 
food story-telling streets, especially when 
Opera House is not open. When that 
seat of is accessible, people are 
y apt to ring for their carriages, 
leave you in the middle of your ca- 
a A friend of mine, in fact, 
out of the Opera season, was cut short in 
the midst of a lamentable fire of his, that 
happened at Birmingham, by seven. men 
jumping up from table to athe hear 
{Cherry ripe," at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket. Ever since he has looked at 
the play-bill before hand. The dinner- 
hour in London is now so late, and there 
‘ate so many music lions and lionesses 
wling about upstairs in the two draw- 
‘rooms, seeking what of Mozart and 
Rossini they may devour, that it requires 
theagility of Mazurier himself to whip in 
an anecdote at table. 1 have two very 
good stories of my own that I have been 
trying to tell these seven years without 
success. It is as difficult as getting a 
writership to India. One of them, how- 
ever, I contrived to fire off in Drury-Lane 
, ag ac under the bust of Mis. Sid- 
I knew my cue as well as the 
actors who heard me. 


The play was the 
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“School for Scandal,” and I knew myself 
sure of Mrs. Candour, Lady Sneerw 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, Crabtree, and 
Maria. The call-boy, I was aware, would 
leave them alone for three long acts. 
They had nowhere but the green-room to 
ae The story was as follows :—Old 


ewitzer was joking and ing at 
rehearsal, instead of S aingee bcos 
of the scene. Raymond, who was then 
stage-m , took him to task for this, 
and said, “‘ Come, Mr. Wewitzer, I wish 
you would pay a little attention.”— 


. Well, sir,”” answered Wewitzer, “ so I 


am—I’m paying as little as I can.”— 
My other story is about Sheridan and 
Delpini the clown—the man who, on the 
Prince of Wales’s refusal to ask Harris 
to give him a benefit, said, ‘“‘ Very well, 
sir, den I must go to your Papa’s Bench.” 
This, however, is not the story in ques- 
tion. What I have been dining out.so 
long to tell, relates to a quarrel between 
Sheridan and Delpini. ere is no time 
like the t: I will tell it now. 
Sheridan and Delpini fell into high words 
relative to an arrear.of salary due to the 
latter, as Man Friday in the ‘“* Robinsen 
Crusoe” of 'the former. Sheridan, pro- 
voked at what he deemed the insolence of 
the pantomimist, told him that he had 
forgotten his station. “‘‘ No, indeed, 
Monsieur, Sheridan, I have not,’ re- 
torted Delpini: “ I know the difference 
between us perfectly well. In birth, pa- 


rentage, and education you are s 
to me; but in ‘life, character, > 
haviour, I am superior to you!” 

New Monthly Magazine. 


THE BROWNIES,—A DANISH 
TRADITION. 
THERE is scarcely a house in Denmark 
where things thrive, and goon in a proper 
manner, that has not.a browny to take 
care of it. Lucky is the setvant-girl and 
the stable-boy to whom the browny is 
favourable, for then they can -go — to 
bed, and yet be assured that every thing 
will be ready for them the next morning. 
It draws water and sweeps the kitchen- 
floor for the girl, and cleans the horses. in 
the stable for the boy; but he is, never. 
theless, an utter accredited enemy to all 
noise and diserder. He y goes 
dressed in gray clothes, and wears a red 
painted hat ; but just before Michaelmas 
dey he puts on a round hairy cap, like 


_ Inthechurch thereis likewise a browny, 
which keeps things in order, and punishes 
any one that may be inattentive during 
service : this browny is called the kirk- 


grim. 
We are told of a browny, who resided 
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house in Jutland, that he, every 
, when the maid-servant was to 
went into the kitchen in to 
his broth, which was accustomed to 
for him on the dresser in a wooden 
But one night when he tasted his 
exceedingly angry, for he 
the maid had forgotten to 
it. He got up in a fury, 
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up the re- 
¢mainder ; but when he had tasted a little 
‘ he discovered that there was 
aalt in it, but that it had sunk to the 
the bowl. He was now very 

much grieved that he had wronged the 
girl, and, in order to repair his fault, he 
went again into the stalls, and placed a 
-box full of money by the side of the dead 
‘cow : and when the people found. it they 
re et er ae 
it is no easy-manner to get rid of a 
jbrowny at your pleasure. A man who 


things with a very hand, determined 
‘to oust the 


place, to leave him there stances 


race The man wasexceedingly mor- 
tified-to find all his trouble to no purpose ; 
but the browny began to — Nreartil \ 

th jis features, 


said to the man—“ So we are going to 


flit to-day !"—Monthly Magasine. 





SRiscellanies. 
LOUIS BRABANT, THE VEN. 
TRILOQUIST. 


UIST 
Lovis Brasant, the valet of Francis 
I., could ep te wae ener ae | 
distance, or in any q 


direction, but 
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sence of several friends, she hears herself 
addressed in a voice 


he is a man of great fortune, and of an 
excellent character. I now suffer the in. 
expressible torments of for hav. 
ing refused her to him. If you obey this 


led admonition, I shall soon be delivered 


from this place of torment. You will, at 
the same time, provide a worthy husband 
for your daughter, and procure everlasting 
— for the soul of your poor husband.” 
The widow could not, for a moment, re. 
sist this dreadful summons, which had 
not the most distant a of pro. 
ceeding from Louis Brabant, whose coun- 
tenance exhibited no visible change, and 
whose lips were clese and motionless 
during the delivery of it. She consents 
immediately to receive him for her son- 
in-law. Louis’s finances, however, were 


ending atriage-contract ren- 
dered it necessary for him to exhibit some 
shew of riches ; nor must his real circum. 
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step his ears are saluted on 
with the complaints and 
not only of his father, but of all 
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EPIGRAM. 
Can y= - reason for quizzing glasses 
Yes! Puppies, you know, are alwa 
bors blind. , - 
eS 


USE OF LIQUOR. 


CoLonEL SNELLING states, that when- 
a Dacota Indian in America, in 


juce a flow of tears, for, indeed, with. 
pag aipettid gpy 
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‘TAME RAVEN. 
Ir is related in Goldsmith’s “ Natural 
History,” that at the seat of the Earl of 
Aylesbury; in Wiltshire, a ‘tame raven 
that had been taught to speak, used to 
ee in the park ; there he was 

attended and beset with crows, 
ores and others of his inquisitive tribe. 
‘When a considerable number of these 
were collected iround him, he would lift 
up his head, and with.a hoarse and hol- 
low voice shout out the word, “ yy ” 
Phis ‘would instantly put'to fli 
disperse ‘his sable brethren; wh ‘he 
raven sce to enjoy the fight he had 
occasioned. 





‘EPITAPH 
- In the church of St. Martin, Leicester. 
HeneE lieth the body of John Phi ig 


of this » who 
Belhg, about the 


y Antes g “ -six years. He did 
? 


Bey, in the county of Warwick, Esq. 


never = man, woman, nor i 
though were..sometimes tw 
household.» He had issue b ie i 
Mey ate five sons and seven 

or of the town ‘in ruse 


EPITAPH. ~ 
(To the Editorof the Mirvor. ) 
pe Pm in .the.Mrmror an in- 
ne oe on a Mr. Miles, has 
induced me to ~ fo the original, 
‘had éuthor of which I-knew ‘well. He 


* taph for your.tomb-stone ;” 
y presented him with the fol- 
wing :—"* 


Mary in one house ont 
fall’ fifty-two years,’ and in all that time © 


' AFTER a: very violent speech 


ae tombstone ‘is a mile-stone; and’ 


° why: so ? 
pr gen beneath lies Miles, he’s Miles 
-below. 


A ligle matt he was, a dwarf in size, 
Yet -_ stretch’a oat, at suet Miles long 
lhes: 


-. Bias 


This. grave, the small, contains a 


There's Miles | itr length; ahd bre&dth and ° 
room -besite.”’ A. O. Z. 
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HORRID WAR. 


Tix a Getman publication, the loss of ment 
daring the war, from 1802 to 1813, in 
St. Domingo, Calabria, Russia, Poland, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Germany, 
including the maritime war, con 

iseases, famine, &c. is stated to amount 
to’the dreadful sum ae eight 
hundred thousand. 


INSCRIPTION ON A SIGN. 
BOA 
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Fixed to a Post in the Dover-road. 


THomas Putixtps does live here, 

— sweep your —_ — dear ; 
your chimneys be on fire, 

He will put it.ont at your desire. 

Smal boys for register stoves ; 

Clean cloths for upper apartments. 





IMPROMPTU. - 


Ix a party where it was 
marty | 
deaghter of John Bond, of “Sits fk goon of Peel. > to 


peremptoril. berenmarche! =~ 9 till over- 
come by sd petmanton a lady to whom 
he .was doing the amiable: upon which 
the’ lady- Produced ‘the ‘Sellowing pr 


promptu :— 
Love trium and the struggle’s pst 
To’seem less queer in beauty’s eye, 
He'll: “‘ set his fate upon a cast, 
And stand the hazard of the dye.” 
Literary Gasette 





SHERIDAN AND BURKE. . 
from an 
tion Member, Mr. Burke: started 
iy from his seat, and rushed to the 
Ministerial ‘side of:the House, exclaiming 
= mop Te quit the 
uit'the camp * I hope,” said Mr. 
Sheridan, “ as the Honourable: Gentle- 


man has qiitted the camp a8 deere, 
he will not return as a spy.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
ALTHOUGH we have received many commupica- 
tions fron our Correspondents since Jadt week, 
and maty previous ones have not been mote than 
genetally acknowledged, yét we are umuvoidably 
compelted to deferour answers foranother week. 

- Errata.—No. CLXX. p. 360. col. 2. Bhe 37, 
Sor CLXIV. read CLXYI. 

_C, M-T., on looking a second time, = find 
the word correctly accented. f 
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